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Sigma Delta Chi over the Years 


HIRTY-EIGHT years ago this month ten young 

men banded together at DePauw University to 

found Sigma Delta Chi. It was the first professional 
fraternity for students preparing for journalism. To 
this day it remains unique as a national organization in 
its field. On this anniversary it is pertinent to ask how 
it has stood the tests of almost four decades. 

Since that Spring of 1909 history’s two greatest wars 
have been fought. Revolution has upset social and 
economic patterns thousands of years old. Mechanical 
and scientific advance has bettered man’s physical lot 
enormously, including his means of communication. 
Today his very technical proficiency hangs over his 
head in an atomic cloud that may obliterate him. 

All this has streamed through newspaper columns 
and later, over radio transmitters, since the DePauw 
Daily announced: “The curiosity of the college world 
was aroused this morning by the appearance of ten 
men wearing black and white colors. ...” At first 
glance the changes brought on by the acceleration of 
history would seem to be so numerous as to make 
any 1909 concept of journalism inadequate in Post- 
Atomic Year 2. 


promptly marooned on an uninhabited island until 

this day, he would have no difficulty in recognizing 
today’s newspaper for what it is. Streamlined makeup 
and larger type, more and better pictures, terser, more 
colorful writing, syndicated columns and other fea- 
tures would strike him as no stranger than a bobby- 
soxer would appear to a man who had last seen young 
ladies in sweeping skirts and a demure touch of rice 
powder. 

Changes of operation would be apparent the moment 
a 1909 newspaperman settled down in a 1947 news- 
room. The modern newspaper turns over its space at a 
speed unknown to its 1909 ancestor. The press associa- 
tions file far larger reports and the city staffs cover 
many more assignments. The simple truth is that far 
more is happening worth reporting. 

The founders certainly had heard of wireless but 
they could not foresee that the ether would become 
a medium of information as revolutionary as the print- 
ing press itself. It was destined to upset the old-estab- 
lished apple cart completely in such fields of report- 
ing as sports and politics. When one looks ahead to 


T eco if a founder of Sigma Delta Chi had been 


facsimile and television, no man can say what broad- 
casting of news may mean to journalism. 

Thirty-eight years ago every newspaperman knew 
a few “press agents” but the term “propaganda” was 
just a word in the dictionary. It did not become a re- 
spectable word until quite recently. Most important 
individuals and worthy institutions considered them- 
selves fortunate to keep out of the newspapers. Public 
relations, as a dignified and useful arm of journalism, 
was scarcely a gleam in some genius’ eye. 

Many other extensions of the journalist’s field could 
be listed. And hanging over the head of every journal- 
ist, whether he is in the mainstream of news or prac- 
ticing in a specialized backwater, is the obvious fact 
that society is in a critical flux and his responsibility 
correspondingly great. 


HEN the ten men conceived Sigma Delta Chi, 
YY jouratism meant newspapers and a few maga- 

zines. Society, despite a Hohenzollern in Pots- 
dam, looked pretty permanent. Was an ideal of this 
era flexible enough for the decades to follow? We 
think so and we put in evidence one of the founders 
to help prove it. 

Some ten years after Sigma Delta Chi began, one of 
its founders, Marion Hedges, taught us in a small col- 
lege. He was, like the other nine, an exceptional 
man. He taught a love for clarity and a passion for ac- 
curacy. He disliked florid writing because he despised 
the cant and sentimentality that lie behind such work- 
manship. When an undergraduate wrote for him he 
learned first to make as sure as possible that he knew 
what he was writing about and, second, to write it as 
well as he could. 

Today anyone who writes or broadcasts information 
may find it far more difficult to make sure of anything. 
At the same time there is far more news and it is more 
urgent than ever before to interpret it correctly. The 
challenge to responsible journalism is greater than 
ever. But the answer, we think, lies primarily in an 


- extension of the same ideals that inspired the founders: 


Get it as right as is humanly possible. Tell it as well 
as you possibly can. Keep a sense of proportion in its 
editing. New mediums of communication, new proc- 
esses of printing and engraving, new concepts of pro- 
motion and distribution—none of these alters the basic 
obligation to be accurate and to be readable. The 
people’s right to know does not change. 
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Founder Recalls: 


How 10 Men 
Created SDX 
At DePauw 


By EUGENE C. PULLIAM 





ILLIONS and billions of copies of 

American newspapers have gone to 

press since the spring of 1909, when 
Sigma Delta Chi was organized. Thank 
God the flame that lighted the DePauw 
campus and revealed Sigma Delta Chi 
as an active organization still burns bright- 
ly throughout America. 

What was that flame, and what was 
Sigma Delta Chi? 

The flame was the zeal of journalistic 
ideals—free speech, free press, freedom 
of expression—that burned brightly in 
the hearts of a small group of DePauw 
students. 

They didn’t know what they were cre- 
ating, but they knew what they believed. 
They specifically wanted to impress a 
skeptical faculty with the importance of 
college journalism. They wanted extra 
credits for their journalistic work. They 
wanted to impress the student body with 
their own importance. 

But in retrospect it is obvious that we 
were giving practical campus expression 
to journalistic ideals, already taking root 





ONE OF TEN AT DEPAUW—Eugene C. Pulliam, founder of Sigma Delta 
in our young minds, that were destined Chi who today is the publisher of newspapers and director of radio stations 


to guide most of us throughout life. in two states. 
RAN across one story which we wrote 
for the DePauw Daily on the founding 
of Sigma Delta Chi, and it began: 


“On May 6, 1909, the fraternity made the ten members filed into Meharry 
its formal appearance on the DePauw Hall for chapel services 
campus. Single file, with solemn faces, Pe a, a a eo ae | 
which appeared in the DePauw Daily on 
May 6, 1909: 


SIGMA DELTA CHI CAME OUT 











on the DePauw University campus wearing the symbolic 

black and white of a new organization, Sigma Delta Chi. 
Eugene C. Pulliam remembers it vividly, for he was one of them. 

Greek letters were no novelty at Greencastle, for the famed 
small college had known that peculiarly American institution, 
the fraternity, since before the Civil War. But this particular 
brotherhood was something new for any campus. It “lighted a 
flame,” as this founder says in his recollections of its early days, 
that has grown into what was recently termed potentially “the 
greatest single motivating force for responsible journalism any- 
where.” 

As evidence of the firmness of Sigma Delta Chi's foundation, 
Gene cites the careers of the other founders. He does not, of 
course, mention his own which happens to be the outstanding 
professional career of the ten. After reporting for the Kansas City 
Siar and returning to his native Kansas to edit the Atchison 
Champion, Gene went back to Indiana, first as an editor and 
through the years as publisher of many newspapers. 

Today he is publisher of the Indianapolis Star and the Muncie, 
Ind., Star and Press, of the Arizona Republic and the Gazette 
at Phoenix, Ariz., and president of Central Newspapers, Lebanon 
(Ind.) Newspapers and Vincennes (Ind.) Newspapers. He is 
president of Radio Station WAOV and of Indianapolis Broad- 
casting which operates WIRE. And he is a trustee of DePauw. 
his own and Sigma Delta Chi’s alma mater. 


| T was 38 years ago this Spring that ten young men appeared 
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Journalistic Fraternity Appeared Be 
fore College This Morning. In Ex 
istence For A Lona Time 
The curiosity of the college world 
was aroused this morning by the ap 
pearance of ten men wearing black 
and white colors. The inquiries of the 
students as to the purpose of the or 
ganization if such it might be met with 
no response from these men. On be 
ing interviewed by a reporter for the 
Daily, they finally gave up their se 

cret, or at least part of it 

The announcement that a new 
Greek letter interfraternity, known 
as Sigma Delta Chi, has existed at 
DePauw for many months, will come 
as a surprise to everybody but the 
members themselves, who have quiet 
ly worked out their ritual, insignia, 
ceremonies and constitution, before 
letting the existence of the fraternity 
become known. They have held their 
meetings in various places, sometimes 
under very peculiar and interesting 
circumstances, in order to preserve 
secrecy. 

Sigma Delta Chi has appropriated 
to itself an entirely new field—that of 
journalism. Observing the success of 
the fraternity idea in other profession 
al fields, such as law and medicine, 
it occurred to these ten men that the 

Concluded on Page 6} 
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CHARTER MEMBERS AT OKLAHOMA A. & M.—Walter Humphreys, former national president of Sigma Del- 
ia Chi, with undergraduates initiated at installation of new campus chapter. Front, left to right: Martin Cannon, 
Harold T. Hazelrigg, Byron Lehmbeck, Humphreys, Thomas G. Steph. Rear, left to right: Joe Hodges, H. B. 
Carlisle, Lowell Harris, James H. Scott, Bruce Heydenburk, Marshall Smith. (The 11th initiate, William Byrd. 


missed the photographer.) 


New Chapters 
At Oklahoma 
And Miami 


IGMA DELTA CHI gained a new 

undergraduate chapter late in March 

when the Press Club of the Okla 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col 
lege at Stillwater was formally installed 
by Walter Humphreys, editor of the Fort 
Worth Press and former national presi 
dent, as a unit of the national professional 
journalism fraternity 

Affiliation with the national organiza 
tion marked a climax in the twenty-year 
history of the local Press Club. It was 
granted a charter at the convention last 
November. 

Professional members of the fraternity 
who aided Walt in the installation were 
Clement E. Trout, head of the journalism 
department, Richard B. Eide, James C. 
Stratton, of the journalism department 
staff, George F. Church, A. & M. Experi 
ment Station editor, and Ray H. Burley, 
assistant editor of the Experiment Station 
publication 

Visiting S D X members were H. H. Her 
bert, Oklahoma University journalism 
staff, Robert V. Peterson, Norman (Okla- 
homa) Transcript, Charles Ward, editor 
of the Oklahoma University Daily and 
president of the undergraduate chapter at 
Oklahoma, and George Souris, Oklahoma 
member. 


The charter members of the new Aggie 
chapter are William Byrd, Martin Can- 
non, H. B. Carlisle, Lowell Harris, Horald 
T. Hazelrigg, Bruce Heydenburk, Joe 
Hodges, Byron Lehmbeck, James H. Scott, 
Marshall Smith, and Thomas G. Steph. 


N the past score of years, the Press Club 
engaged in many of the outstanding 

campus events such as the recent $2,000 
Varsity Revue. The Revue, the annual 
Gridiron Banquet, Queen races and 
dances, sponsorship of journalism con- 
claves and conferences of the leading jour- 
nalists in the southwest, the purchasing 
of $6,000 worth of band uniforms for the 
A. & M. band are but a few of the high 
lights in the Press Club career. 

The Varsity Revue was the largest mu- 
sical extravaganza ever produced on the 
Aggie campus. The show featured a cho 
rus line of Aggie beauties, extravagant 
backdrops, many individual skits per- 
formed by the various organizations on 
the campus who compete for a spot on 
the show. The script, music and acts in the 
show were all original and created by the 
members of the revue. 

With a new set of operating rules, the 
members of the new chapter are now lay- 
ing plans to professionalize the club more 
than ever and are setting up shop for 
projects worthy of their new name. 


Knight Installs 
Florida Chapter 


LORIDA’S first professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi was formally insti- 
tuted and officers installed in a cere- 
mony conducted in Miami in March by 


John S. Knight, national honorary presi 
dent. 

Knight presented a charter granted by 
the 1946 National Convention to the Great- 
er Miami Professional Chapter. And he 
installed John T. Bills as _ president; 
Thomas W. Hagan, vice president, and 
Stuart G. Newman, secretary-treasurer. 

Bills (SMU Professional ’38) is radio 
broadcast editor for the Miami Herald. 
Hagan (Texas Christian ’33), is an edi- 
torial writer for the Miami Daily News. 
Newman (Florida °42), is co-owner of 
Public Relations Associates, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

Knight reminded members of the new 
chapter of the fraternity objectives, call- 
ing on them to make their group a con- 
structive force in journalism in South 
Florida. 

“Discounting the complaints of profes- 
sional criticis' of the press,” Knight said, 
“there’s nothing wrong in our field that 
we, ourselves, can’t correct. 

“We acknowledge that some corrections 
are in order and that many improvements 
could be made in the field of journalism, 
particularly in the training of young men 
for the profession. It is here that Sigma 
Delta Chi and professional chapters can 
do their most effective work.” 


N receiving the charter from Knight, 
Bills stepped aside, as president of the 
new chapter, in order that it might 
be presented to William H. Glenn of the 
Miami Beach Sun-Star, who is both a 
founder of the fraternity at DePauw Uni- 
versity and a charter member of the new 
profesisonal chapter. So Billy Glenn ac- 
cepted the charter. 
Bills presented each member with a 


[Concluded on Page 15] 
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Weekly Wisdom 


How NOT 
To Publish 


Newspaper 


By JOHN W. LYMAN 





out by a look at the other end of 
the horn of plenty, by studying the 
reverse of the coin rather than the ob- 
verse, that perhaps my experiences in how 
a country newspaper should be published 
can be best illustrated by a little yarn 
indicative of how not to publish a news 
paper. It is one man’s storw about getting 
out of the country newspaper publishing 
business. 
I was an eighth grade pupil then and 
must have been in the very early ’20’s, 
or I remember thz , father wrote me 
settee tro Hey South Dakota ce =: SHOP TALK AT MONTANA~—John W. Lyman (right), author of the ac- 
closing a chart of the linotype keyboard companying article and editor of the Bozeman (Mont.) Courier, and Assist- 


drawn upon the back of a Warren G.  qnt Professor E. B. Dugan (center) of the university’s school of journalism 

ssh poster. My father had gone to gigcuss the Kaimin, student newspaper. while its editor, Victor Reinemer. 
enry to put the Henry Independent, 

which he had bought, sufficiently on its looks on. 

feet so that he could take his family there 

and we could all be living together. 


S O many things in this world are found 





Though Dad has tamed down some in 
the intervening years (not a great deal 
I am bound to say), he must have been 
a regular firebrand in those early ’20’s. He 
arrived in Henry, a town of about 1,000 or 
1,200, with a fine aura of idealism swing 
ing ’round his head and visions of build 
ing a place in that community which 
would be respected and useful. Henry 
looked to him like an ideal place to raise 
a family then containing five children. 


strolled about the streets, making such 
observations as a man would of the town 
in which he expected that week to begin 
publishing a weekly newspaper. There 
was very little to do, and to pass the time 
of day he dropped in that evening on the 
town’s motion picture house. 


OMETHING that he saw there upon 
the screen, probably a scene or scenes 
suggestive of licentiousness, brought 


was a Sunday and I imagine he his whole house of dreams tumbling down 








reminiscence on “How NOT to Publish a Newspaper.” but 
he could probably cite equally entertaining adventures from 
his own career. He has been a weekly and daily newspaper- 
man for 17 years, across Dakota into Montana where he now 
publishes, in partnership with his brother, the Bozeman Courier. 

This article is based on a lecture given at the Montana State 
University school of journalism where Mr. Lyman was also 
initiated as a professional member of Sigma Delta Chi. It was 
further edited for use in The Quill by R. W. Fenton (Montana ‘42), 
a member of the Montana J-faculty. 

Mr. Lyman’s earliest experience in journalism, at the age of 
15, came under the tutelage of an uncle who edited the Midland 
Review in South Dakota. There he fell in love with an Army 
press powered by a gas motor and found his life work. At Yank- 
ton College he edited the Yanktonais. 

The first six years out of college took him through four weekly 
and one daily newspaper jobs, “hardly ever for more than a 
year and almost always for $15 a week.” With his brother, 
Richard, he operated the Queen City Mail at Spearfish, S. D.., 
for a year before purchasing the Bozeman paper in 1937. 


J OHN W. LYMAN draws on his father’s experience in this 
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around his head. The next day everything 
he saw confirmed his initial opinion that 
Henry, South Dakota, was steeped in im 
morality; that its people were one and all 
upon a merry binge to spend and be spent 
God was not in his heaven and here wa 
a hell in which no righteous, upstanding 
citizen whose forebears stemmed back 
to the stern and rock-bound coast of ths 
New England seaboard of 1630 could plan 
to make a home for his family 

It can be imagined, too, that a claust 
in his purchase contract for the Ind¢ pend 
ent under which he obligated himself to 
stay for a minimum period of one yeai 
was rankling a little, also. At any rate 
he wrote for that first Lyman-issued edi 
tion of the Independent a scorching story 
denouncing indignantly the homes, the 
parents, the children, the ministry and the 
morals of Henry. His headline for that 
story was as colorful as his personality ha 
always been, and it read: “Whole Straw 
stack Shows Which Way The Wind 
Blows.” 

That outburst of righteous indignation 
the same indignation that has blown 
through my rafters on the one or two ot 
casions during the past year when I have 
made a Cook’s tour of the bars, night 
clubs and clanking slot machines near 
home, won my Dad a few fast friends in 
Henry, and the enmity of most of the 
(quote) decent (unquote) element in 
Henry 

Among the fast friends he then won wa 
the very human and understanding Cath 
olic priest. Among the enemies that he 
then earned were all the members of the 
American Legion. For the Legion oper 
ated that den of iniquity, the movie house 

Concluded on Next Page 








Founder's Story at DePauw 


{Concluded from Page 3] 


idea was also practical in the field of 
journalistic endeavor. 

It is their intention to include 
among its members only those who 
express their intent to engage in either 
newspaper or other literary work asa 
life profession. Membership will be 
granted hereafter only to upper class- 
men who have proved their sincerity 
and ability by consistent effort in col- 
lege publications. Thus the fraternity 
will in time acquire an honorary char 
acter which will 
centive in the development of literary 
talent. 

Nor will its influence be limited to 
the college world alone. The fraterni 
ty expects to establish chapters in 
other colleges and universities in 
which daily papers are published. In 
the course of years, it is hoped that 
the roll of the fraternity will contain 
the names of many prominent jour- 
nalists and authors. By binding such 
men together in the true spirit and 
inspiring them with common ideals, 
a larger spirit of idealism will be in- 
jected into the press of our country. 
It will be seen from this also that the 
organization is not intended to dis 
place or conflict with existing press 
clubs. The two fields are rather ad- 
joining than overlapping. 

The charter members of the Alpha 
Chapter are representative of the best 
that is in DePauw. They are men of 
ideals, aims and ability. Their activi- 
ties have not been confined to one line 
of college interest. All of them, how- 
ever, have had experience in journal- 
istic or literary work outside of the 
college. 

The list of the members is as fol- 
lows: LeRoy H. Milliken, Aldis Hutch- 
ens, Edward H. Lockwood, Gilbert C. 
Clippinger, Charles A. Fisher, Eu 
gene C. Pulliam, Marion H. Hedges, 
William H. Glenn, Laurence Sloan, 


Paul M. Riddick. 


operate as an in- 


they now? LeRoy Milliken has been 

in social service work in Indiana 
for many years, and is one of the recog- 
nized authorities on social welfare of the 
state. 

Aldis Hutchens is professor of history 
at New Trier High School at Winnetka, 
Ill., and is also on the faculty at North- 
western University. 

Edward Lockwood has been the out- 
standing man in the American Y.M.C.A. 
service in China for 25 years, and is still 
there in that connection. 

Gilbert Clippinger is the only founder 
of the fraternity who is dead. 

Charles A. Fisher, after engaging in 
newspaper work, went to the University 
of Michigan and is now head of the entire 
extension department at Ann Arbor. 

Marion Hedges is the outstanding labor 
editor of America. He edits Electrical 
World, has been a member of the Eco- 
nomic Planning Commission, has written 
several novels, and is an authority on 
labor-management relations. His home is 
in Washington. 

Billy Glenn has had a colorful career 
in Florida journalism. He is now associate 
editor of the Star-Sun at Miami Beach. 

Laurence Sloan, after a_ successful 
career on the New York Sun and the In- 
dependent, became head of Standard Sta- 
tistics, in which position he continues now. 
He is an authority on American finance. 
His home is in New York. 

Paul Riddick also has remained in news- 
paper business and owns, publishes and 
operates two very fine weekly newspapers 
in LaGrange, Indiana. He is regarded as 
one of the top-flight weekly publishers in 
the middlewest. 


Wie. are these men, and where are 


E point of this is that, although not 
all of the founders of Sigma Delta Chi 
have remained in journalism, all of 

them have remained true to the ideals of 
the fraternity and have continued in some 
type of public service work in education 
or social service. 





It also is of unique interest to note that 
six of the nine living founders of the fra- 
ternity have for years and are today listed 
in “Who’s Who In America,” and, frankly, 
I think the other three should be. That 
is probably an all time record for any 
college group in any given college in any 
given era. 

These men climbed their way to some- 
where near the top the hard way. None 
came to school with any particular finan- 
cial backing. They succeeded, because as 
students they were set on fire by an earn- 
est determination to prove that practical 
expression of idealism is the best way of 
life in America. 

No scandal has ever touched Sigma 
Delta Chi. It never has been exploited for 
personal favor or political gain. It has 
the respect of the faculty and student body 
on every campus in America. Editors, 
publishers and authors of national fame 
are proud to be elected to professional 
membership in the fraternity. The ideals 
and idealism of the founders have been 
enlarged in the definition for practical 
public service. 

Sigma Delta Chi was founded by a 
group of college boys who believed in 
truth, and the fraternity has kept the 
faith. The mission of America is to pre- 
serve freedom for itself and to carry the 
torch of freedom to all of the people of 
all the world everywhere. The mission of 
Sigma Delta Chi is to foster and search 
for truth, accuracy and fairness in every 
phase of journalism. It is typically an 
American college fraternity, with an 
American college mission, founded on 
American tradition. 

America must remain free, and freedom 
depends on truth, and truth depends on 
freedom loving people everywhere having 
the courage to speak out the truth. This 
is the mission of America, and this, too, 
is the mission of Sigma Delta Chi, and if 
we preserve this most precious of all our 
heritages, America will bring peace to the 
world, for if we speak the truth to the 
world, the world will be free. 

May I say to fellow members of Sigma 
Delta Chi everywhere, let us carry the 
flame of idealism that started this fra- 
ternity always in our hearts, and remem- 
ber, above everything else, that the free- 
dom of expression is the fundamental 
right of liberty. 





Weekly 


[Concluded from Page 5] 
fet mos gotten the original outburst 


of morality out of his system, my 

father settled into the even tenor of 
his year’s prison sentence. He had a very 
winsome manner of writing and a wealth 
of illustrative material to apply to any 
situation. But none of this allayed any 
suspicions or excitement around that lit- 
tle town with respect to my father. 

Being a good showman, he got to pull- 
ing down the shades of the front door, 
while the weekly edition was “aborning.” 
Everyone was expecting, of course, an- 
other bolt of blue lightning. 

But it never came, at least none with 
anything approaching the virulence of 
that first scorcher. Dad went about the 
town pointed out by small boys and spat at 
by certain other elements. He would not 
retaliate their hatreds, for like Moses he 
felt he had performed his prophetic mis- 
sion and that Christian forebearance coun- 


selled him to love his fellowman and 
turn the other cheek. 

Certain elements of the town did not 
forget. There was, in the course of a few 
month., a fire at the Independent office. 
My father was totally unable in the col- 
umns of the succeeding Independent, to 
assign a cause for the fire—though of 
course he knew in his own heart that it 
was set by an enemy. He kept the In- 
dependent going without missing an issue, 
by taking his chases to Watertown, about 
20 miles distant, and printing them there 
for a couple of issues while repairs were 
being made. 


HE year was rapidly rolling to a close. 
My father had won quite a number of 
fast and loyal friends, in addition to the 
priest. He had been leading a Boy Scout 
troop and, to all appearances, was settling 
into Henry’s community life, such as it 
was. All the notes at the bank had been 
promptly met and a few people had al- 
most forgotten about the strawstack in 
the wind. 
The word had gotten out, though, that 
W. E. Lyman was not expecting to stay 


in Henry any longer than the expiration 
of a year’s time. Naturally, therefore, it 
was with more than the usual bated 
breath that townsmen noticed that the 
window shades had come down at the 
Independent office. Everyone expected, 
of course, that now that the editor was 
leaving his farewell issue would be 
such a scorcher as would go down in the 
annals of firebrand journalism. 

The issue was duly printed and placed 
in the mails. Father went to his bachelor’s 
quarters and gathered up his few personal 
belongings, put them in a battered bag 
and walked out of Henry, though the 
trains were still running. 

The next day Henry citizens were 
shaking their heads and wondering about 
that fellow Lyman. For the last issue of 
the Independent was, if ever a country 
weekly could be, perfectly innocuous. 

And all of the foregoing will illustrate 
one way of getting out of the country 
weekly newspaper game. He never re- 
turned to it for himself, though a few 
years later the old Rapid City Journal 
fired Reporter W. E. Lyman for his candor 
in some local piece of reporting. 
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J. B. Powell, 
Jap Fighter 
And Martyr 


By JAMES R. YOUNG 
world war eras, John B. Powell 


y \ (Missouri °15), once a victim of 


Japanese secret diplomacy and Fourth 
Estate espionage and of Japanese cruelty, 
spoke a final editorial warning February 
28 at a University of Missouri alumni 
luncheon when he told his listeners “Be 
Aware of Asia,” then sat down and died 
of a heart attack. 

“JB” was another newspaper friend 
whose death has resulted from Japanese 
atrocities. 

Three members of Sigma Delta Chi 
were with him when he died—Morris J. 
Harris, Washington bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press, and David Lu, Central News 
Agency of China, both Missouri members, 
and this writer. Harris had brought an AP 
photographer to the luncheon. A picture, 
taken 20 minutes before Powell’s dramatic 
death in the Hotel Sheraton, is reproduced 
on this page. 

A minute before the famous editor had 
received congratulations on his spirited 
address and his fine, smiling appearance, 
he turned from several anecdotes of news 
paper work in China, to warn that “Ameri 
ca’s islands in the Pacific are a protective 
screen... apathy and inadequate defense 
could push us into another conflict.” 


FIGHTING editorial voice of two 





FIGHTING EDITOR’S FINAL PLEA—John B. Powell (Missouri ‘15) chats 
with Clark Nichols (right), president of Missouri alumni in Washington, 
D. C., at a luncheon gathering which heard his story of 25 years’ editorial 
struggle in the Far East. A few minutes later, at the end of his talk, he died. 


HE modest little newspaperman who 
Ton born on a Missouri farm and after 
receiving his degree of Bachelor of 
Journalism at Missouri, landed in China 


30 years ago this spring, to edit a magazine, 


was a respected power in Asia 








never thought of himself as a hero,” wrote Otto Tolischus, 

another victim of Japanese cruelty, in a New York Times 
editorial. ‘But Japanese hatred and stubborn American courage 
raised him inevitably to heroic stature. He died as he lived, 
fighting to the end for his convictions.” 

Like Powell and Tolischus, James R. Young also knew the 
inside of a Japanese prison. As an old friend of "J. B.” in China 
days and as an American newspaperman who remembers and 
is still angry over things Japanese, Jim writes of Powell's career 
and of his recent death in Washington. It is both a tribute to a 
great newspaperman and a warning to Americans. 

Jim put in more than a decade in the Far East, most of it as 
Tokyo chief of International News Service and King Features. 
He was thrown in a cell by the Japs in 1940, tried secretly after 
61 days’ confinement, and then given another six months in 
prison. In recent years he has been busy lecturing, writing a 
series of books including “Behind the Rising Sun” which was 
made into a movie and going on such special assignments as 
the Bikini atomic bomb tests last summer. His nationally syndi- 
cated feature, The Far East, appears in 52 papers. 

Before his tour of duty in Asia, Jim learned the newspaper 
business the hard way, as editor of the Schuyler County Citizen 
in his native Rushville, Ill., and on dailies ranging from Spring- 
field, Ill., to Baltimore. He attended the University of Illinois and 
Johns Hopkins and was elected a professional member of Sigma 
Delta Chi by Indiana. He lives in Pawling, N. Y. 


‘sm B. POWELL, hobbling painfully about on his crutches, 
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Hundreds of American factories, tens of 
thousands of their workers, ships’ crews, 
stevedores, and millions of Chinese ben 
efited from his success after World War I 
in the conclusion of an American Chinese 
commercial treaty which resulted in the 
Chinese buying millions of dollars in 
American goods horseshoes, wheelbar 
rows, locomotives, medicines, spark plugs, 
oil and motion pictures. 

But Powell became the University of 
Missouri’s most far famed alumnus by hi: 
articles on Japanese aggression 

In his cluttered little office on the fourth 
floor of Avenue Edward VII in Shanghai, 
a publishing house building for newspa 
pers and magazines, he released editorial 
warning flares for years, which were read 
but which went unheeded by most diplo 
matic policy planners. A fellow Chinese 
editor in the same building, Sammy 
Chang, wrote similarly in his vernacular 
publication, later to be killed by Japanese 
inspired assassins in Shanghai. A 

“JE” was Japan’s “World Enemy No 
1.” He exposed too, Japan’s narcotics trail 
which led from North China to Kansas 
City, in the Missourian’s home state 

A fellow writer, James Melville Cox, 
whvw for 30 years covered India, China and 
Japan for Reuter’s News Agency, one day 
was given 18 hypodermic injections in a 
Tokyo prison during an investigation of 
his reporting. Cox died in a few hours. A 
reward remains posted today in police 
stations throughout Japan for apprehen 
sion of the official responsible 


OON after the Cox incident, as it be 

came known among the diplomats, 

Powell was held in Japan’s notoriou 
Bridge House prison at Shanghai, in a cell 
15 by 20 feet, with 27 women, children and 
men packed in the filthy unheated room 


|Concluded on Page 13 











Howard L. Kany 


NE recent day I had occasion to 
call a staff photographer at the 


Alexandria Gazette, the Virginia 
publication which boasts of being the old- 
est daily newspaper in the United States. 
Over the telephone came a familiar kind 
of reply: “Oh, I guess he’s out back some- 
where.” 

For a good many years, the profession 
of news photography, like the man in 
Alexandria, has been, in large measure, 
out back somewhere. The American Press 
Institute deserves a king-sized E for a 
meritorious performance in helping to 
advance news pictures up front. 

Agenda planners for the two-year ex- 
periment under the administrative wing 
of the Columbia Universiy graduate 
school of journalism, designated a spot 
for a picture editors’ seminar next to the 
top of the program, with only the man- 
aging editors’ sessions taking precedence 
in importance. 

For two weeks, men responsible for pic- 
ture production on 27 of the nation’s 
newspapers assembled in New York and 
talked shop. Morning, noon, afternoon, 
evening and far into the night, they sub 
jected their,type of work to one of the 
most searching examinations it had ever 
received. 

It was tough on the editors, too. After 
three days, one of them was so hoarse he 
could only whisper. At the end of a week, 
another was in the university infirmary 
from overwork. A third went to bed with 
influenza as soon as he arrived back home. 

HE institute was set up as a clinical 

laboratory for the study of newspaper 

techniques by experienced journalists 
in selected fields. Picture men were one 
of six groups. 

The chosen 27 in the picture lineup 
were those applicants deemed likely to 
contribute the most to the discussions. 
They came from both metropolitan and 
small town newspapers, from Boston and 
San Diego, Flint and Houston, and from 
other cities spaced across the country. 
Some were assistant managing editors and 
city editors. Others were chief photogra 
phers, and about half of them held the 
title of picture editor. 

Practically the extent of their meander 
ings for the fortnight was the city block 
from the Columbia journalism building 
by John Jay Hall and back. The uni- 
versity had arranged living quarters on 


Press Seminars at Columbia 





Experts Eye Pictures, E 


Photographer 
As Reporter 


By HOWARD L. KANY 


the thirteenth floor of John Jay. In a 
private dining room in the same build- 
ing, the men were served high-quality 
meat and potatoes, plus fancy accessories. 

Everything in the academic surround- 
ings and the comparatively quiet atmos- 
phere—a big change from the usual noise 
of the city room—was conducive to the 
job at hand. 

First-rate experts in the picture indus- 
try were speakers, and, since the discus- 
sions were off the record, proceedings 
were lively, with much practical advice 
freely given and no end of colorful illus- 
trative anecdotes. 

The seminar met around a big oval ta- 
ble in a tastefully furnished room that 
might have served the directors of the 
Chase National Bank. But the spirit of 
informality was so prevalent that shirt- 
sleeves often were the preferred manner 
of dress, and one westerner was so com- 
pletely at home that he removed his shoes 
as he pulled up his green leather chair. 


ARL W. ACKERMAN, dean of the 

graduate school and discussion lead- 

off man, sounded keynotes of the 
seminar when he emphasized that: 

1. Pictures can be more informative 
than type, and 

2. The assignment and presentation of 
news and pictures cannot be segregated; 
they must be treated together, as a unit, 
for most effective use. 

As an example of the accuracy of photo 
reporting—even beyond that of news re- 
porting—the dean cited the revealing na- 
ture of news pictures of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt made during the months 
just preceding his death in 1945. He said 
that time proved that photos showed the 
true condition of the president’s health 
more effectively than did published news 
reports based on statements of the chief 
executive’s personal physician. While sto- 
ries gave no official hint of the declining 
Roosevelt health, pictures portrayed him 
as pale and thin. 

Photographers, who more and more 
work alongside reporters in obtaining the 
news, need be, according to one guest 
speaker, one-quarter journalist and, in 
like proportions, artist, technician and 
dynamo. 

They should have most of these quali- 
ties, the experts said: Alertness, good ap- 
pearance, knowledge of composition, de- 
termination, enthusiasm, imagination, in- 
genuity, initiative, nerve, news sense, pa- 
tience, personality, salesmanship, speed, 
cooperation, be full of contacts and ob- 
servant, know how to handle people, an- 
ticipate pictures and plan and work un- 
der pressure. 

In addition, it was suggested, with a 
straight face, that the perfect photogra- 
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OST newspapermen are fa- 
miliar with the unique sem- 
inars being held for special- 

ized groups of newspapermen at 
Columbia University by the Ameri- 
can Press Institute. In these twin 
articles, Washington newspaper- 
men report on two of the six sessions 
scheduled for this academic year. 

Howard L. Kany, who writes on 
news pictures, is newsphoto editor 
of the Associated Press in the na- 
tion’s capital where he directs a staff 
of 20. A member of the White House 
Correspondents and the White 
House News Photographers Asso- 
ciations, he went to Columbia as a 
discussion leader. He was recently 
initiated into Sigma Delta Chi. 

A ‘33 graduate of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Howard's first formal newspa- 
per job was on the Springfeld (Ohio) 
News-Sun where he had begun re- 
porting during his senior college 
year. 

Howard joined the staff of the 
Washington Daily News in 1935 and 
turned to pictures a year later, on 
the newsphoto desk of the AP in New 
York. Transferred West, he became 
newsphoto chief in Chicago in 194] 
and went to his present post in 1943. 
He has edited the magazine of the 
White House Photographers Asso- 
ciation and does a news photogra- 
phy column for Newspaperman. 

Robert H. Estabrook, who reports 
on the editorial writers seminar, be- 
came an editorial writer on the 
Washington Post after a four year 
hitch in the Army. After winning a 
commission from the ranks in Intel- 
ligence, he ran a GI newspaper and 
a radio station in Brazil and finished 
his military career writing Army 
Talks in the Pentagon building with 
the rank of captain. 

A ‘39 graduate of Northwestern 
University where he was a Sigma 
Delta Chi and edited the Daily 
Northwestern, Bob was in charge of 
the editorial page of the Cedar Rap- 
ids (lowa) Gazette when he enlisted. 
While an undergraduate he was a 
vacation time city editor of the Em- 
mett County Graphic at Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 
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ditorials 


Know Facts; 


Take Stand 


By ROBERT H. ESTABROOK 


F the 26 representatives who attended 
the American Press Institute’s first 
seminar for editorial writers are a fair 

sample of the men who hold forth in the 
“ivory tower,” the editorial page has little 
to fear from the prophets of doom. This 
is a conclusion it is impossible to escape 
after four weeks of intense give and take 
in the idea-crammed session at Columbia 
University—a session which ran the ga- 
mut from what to do with an angry poet 
to how to handle the atomic bomb. 

Not that the participants solved all the 
problems of this problem-beset world. 
They didn’t. Day-end reactions varied 
from the depths of extreme pessimism to 
a cautious hope. But in mulling over con- 
tradictory opinions of experts, in debat 
ing their own views back and forth across 
the conference table, the editorial writers 
emerged with at least a freshened philos- 
ophy pointing toward the long view of 
world affairs. As one expressed it: “I’m 
still confused, but it’s a more enlightened 
sort of confusion.” 

In a sense the seminar was in the na 
ture of an experiment which was at least 
as revealing to the participants as it was 
to the planners. The question was whether 
editorial writers of widely divergent back 
grounds and representing newspapers of 
differing and sometimes opposing policies 
could come together for a month and find 
enough to talk about to keep interested. 

A test of the experiment’s success was 
the fact that not only was the talk going 
strong when the seminar concluded, but 
the members were enthusiastic for more. 
And the formal meetings were only the 
classroom part of associations that contin 
ued in informal bull sessions far into the 
night. 


HE first week of the seminar was de- 
Tiveted to discussions of techniques 

which will be detailed later. The other 
three were spent in an examination of 
America’s foreign relations with especial 
emphasis on the all-pervading question, 
“Can we get along with Russia?” I can 
not presume to speak for the other 25, but 
in my own case I came away with five 
abiding convictions as a result of the for- 
eign affairs discussions: 

1. American economic stability is the 
most important single factor in developing 
the kinds of postwar world we want. Peo- 
ple in other countries are far more con 
scious of this than we. As a corollary, the 
most important duty that faces the United 
States, if it wants to guarantee a stable 
world in keeping with democratic tradi- 
tions, is to evolve an effective economic 
foreign policy to implement its political 
policy. 

2. The test of whether a government is 
essentially democratic or anti-democratic 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS IN IVORY TOWER—\Three editorial writers appar- 
ently enjoy their discussion at the American Press Institute session at Co- 
lumbia University. From left—Gideon Seymour, executive editor, Minneapo- 
lis Star Journal; his brother, Forrest, editor, Des Moines Register Tribune, and 
Marshall Field Jr., Chicago Sun. 


in the broad sense is its respect for civil 
liberties. This, rather than a preconceived 
economic formula, should be the criterion 
by which we judge the governments we 
can support. Economic conditions vary 
widely. Instead of reacting violently 
against any form of socialism, it is es 
sential that we realize that a healthy 
democratic socialism in Europe may be the 
best bulwark against the spread of com 
munism. 

3. The best way to meet Russian expan 
sion is not to allow conditions to develop 
that lead to a political vacuum. The So 
viet moves in where it finds weakness; 


Robert H. Estabrook 





it halts where it meets force. Relations 
with Russia are not improved by glowing 
bursts of sentimentality as to “trust” be 
tween the two countries. Russia is con 
trolled by a tight oligarchy whose deal 
ings with the western world are strictly 
materialistic. 

4. To assume the position of world lead 
ership in which history has cast us—and 
for which we are emotionally unprepared 

the United States needs not only better 
political education, but it also needs to 
expand a comprehensive policy of adver 
tising itself. Call it propaganda if you 
will, but in competition with evangelical 
communism, democracy cannot afford to 
hide its light under a bushel of silence if 
other people are to be made aware of the 
advantages our way has to offer. 

5. The best hope for a long-time peace 
ful solution to the atomic bomb is to begin 
concentration immediately on peacetime 
uses of atomic energy in everyday life. 
Not only does such use hold well-nigh in 
credible possibilities for expanding the 
well-being of nations and individuals 
doing away with at least some of the 
causes of war—but an obvious effort to 
concentrate on such use would be the best 
notice before the world of our peaceful 
intent. Such an approach might easily be 
contagious. 


HE array of experts marshalled by the 

Press Institute gave the seminar an 

air more of a United Nations meeting 
than a discussion among newspaper writ 
ers. Indeed, the huge oval table around 
which the members and speakers sat was 
strangely reminiscent of the Security 
Council. There was no veto power here, 
however, and members lost their awe the 
first day. Experts were encouraged to talk 
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WHAT IS GOOD PICTURE AND WHY—F. A. Resch, executive newsphoto editor of the Associated Press, speaks at 
an American Press Institute seminar on picture problems. From left: Harding S. Christ, Cleveland Press; Earl W. El- 
hart, Women’s Wear Daily, New York; Ernest J. Barbieri, Fairchild Publications, New York: Resch; Charles S. Jackson, 


Oregon Journal, Portland: Howard L. Kany, Associated Press, Washington, and Claude P. Kimball, San Diego Daily 
Journal. 





Pictures 
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pher is infallible! 

If he has a high percentage of these 
characteristics, the cameraman should 
command a status equal to that of any 
reporter, it was pointed out, in the matter 
of privileges and assistance in coverage 
of the news. 

As an example, the crux of the current 
crusade of the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association advocating picture- 
taking in courts is, simply stated, a status 
equal with reporters who are permitted 
to gather word information in courts. 

Assignment editors brought out, at the 
seminar, the importance of careful selec- 
tion of the photographer best suited for 
each job, thus making full use of the 
known qualifications of each cameraman. 


ITHOUT attribution, since that was 

one of the rules in reporting semi- 

nar sessions, these were other prin- 
cipal trends of thought expressed: 

Each photographer must have the com- 
plete cooperation of his editors. He must 
have good equipment plus the backing and 
respect of those who assign him and who 
handle his processed material. Credit lines 
and pats on the back sponsor initiative 
and consistently fine work. 

When he is insulted or sabotaged on 
the job, or when he meets with non 
cooperation on a story, the photographer 
should refuse to take pictures of a press 
agentry nature. Recently New York press 
photographers were asked to use a hotel’s 
service elevator. Now cameramen cover 
legitimate news stories at that hotel, but 
steer clear of anything with a publicity 
slant. 

One way in which newsmen can help 
the photographic profession most is not 
to write stories of a nature detrimental to 
news cameramen unless photography is 
an integral part of the stories. To do other- 
wise is poor public relations for an im- 
portant branch of news reporting. 


Occasional staff meetings on a highly 
critical plane are constructive and lead 
to better pre-assignment cooperation be- 
tween reporter and photographer. 

Proper credentials are encouraged both 
for quicker recognition of the genuine 
news photographer and hence real assist- 
ance for him, and also as a method of 
preventing unauthorized lensmen from 
confusing difficult situations. 


BIG service which editors can per- 

form is to plan every step of an as- 

signment in advance, whenever pos 
sible, writing a complete scenario of who 
does what and when, and then briefing 
all concerned. The news photographer 
should follow the script if, when on loca 
tion, it makes the best sense, but be given 
the freedom to discard it and try another 
one if the first plan is not feasible. 

No matter what the job, neither editor 
nor photographer should give it anything 
but his best. By so doing, it is often pos 
sible to make a usuable picture out of 
something which at first glance appears 
to be a dud. 

No photographer who gives to a task 
the best he has deserves to have his nega 
tives get anything but the most careful 
treatment. If he is an amateur submitting 
his material on approval, he should be 
accorded every courtesy. Even if his cur 
rent product is not of prize-winning cali- 
ber, he might someday produce, as have 
amateurs in the past, newsphotos on a 
plane with those of the Vestris sinking 
and the Empire State Building suicide. 

Each negative should be given top-notch 
processing and then should be studied 
carefully so as to avoid overlooking any 
item in it vital to telling the story. 

The good photographer crops pictures 
mentally as he makes them, but the ed- 
itor can have a last and mighty effective 
word in their final cropping. Proper 
framing can point up a dull bit of ma- 
terial and make of it an acceptable piece 
of copy. 


UST what is a good picture? 
There seemed to be on elaborate 
answer to this question, posed several 


times during the seminar. 

A good picture was described variously 
as: 

1. One that appeals, 

2. One that is “worth looking at,” and 

3. One that attracts the most readers. 

Almost everyone agreed that many a 
great picture was strictly an accident— 
except for the fact that an alert man with 
a ready camera was in the right place at 
the right time, and that he functioned, per- 
haps half-automatically through long ex- 
perience, to shoot at the proper instant. 

That instant meant recording for pos 
terity some of the prime news pictures of 
all time: The flag-raising at Iwo Jima; 
the Mayor Gaynor shooting: the Ruth 
Snyder electrocution; the egging of Wen- 
dell Willkie; the notification President 
Truman received, when before Congress, 
that the railroad strike had ended. 

Not every picture is of this importance, 
but many photos of relatively minor 
merit can be saved through the use of in- 
telligent and appropriate captions. Lively 
“selling” words have a place in captions 
just as they do in headlines and in news 
story leads. Captions are more than labels. 

When a picture tells its own story, a 
clever caption writer realizes that the 
briefest caption is best. The now famous 
picture of John L. Lewis seated alone in 
the quiet of a hotel lobby reading a news- 
paper while all the national awaited the 
next move in the coal strike crisis, 
needed little captioning. 

On the other hand, a relatively dull pic- 
ture photographically showing the backs 
of girls aboard a ship, needed a tagline 
like this to sell it: “Of shoes and ships 
and sailing WACs.” 

The picture men agreed that editors 
for the most part still only pay lip serv- 
ice to the use of pictures, treating them as 
fillers and story illustrations but not as a 
principal method of telling the news. 
When faced with the necessity of killing 
a picture or a story to provide space for 
spot copy, the editors admitted that it is 
the picture which almost always gets the 
axe. 
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frankly inasmuch as their remarks were 
considered off the record. 

Opened by Dean Carl W. Ackerman of 
Columbia’s graduate school of journalism 
and Sevellon Brown, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Providence Journal and Bul- 
letin and founder of the Institute, the pro 
gram included such authorities as John 
Foster Dulles; George F. Kennan, war- 
time charge d’affaires in Moscow: Prof. 
Geroid T. Robinson, head of Columbia’s 
Russian Institute; Owen Lattimore, di- 
rector of the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations; William L. 
Lawrence, James B. Reston, Brooks At- 
kinson and Anne O’Hare McCormick of 
the New York Times; Joseph E. Barnes, 
foreign editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Louis Budenz, former editor 
of the Daily Worker. 

Others were James K. Penfield, deputy 
director of the Office of Far Eastern Af 
fairs; Eugene Meyer, former president of 
the World Bank; Prof. Grayson L. Kirk, 
adviser to the American delegation at 
the San Francisco Conference; Ray Ath 
erton, American ambassador to Canada; 
Sir John Balfour, British minister to the 
United States; Prof. Arnold O. Wolfers, 
director of graduate studies in interna 
tional relations at Yale; Prof. Carleton 
J. H. Hayes, wartime ambassador to 
Spain; Prof. Philip E. Mosely, author of 
many of the Balkan treaties; John M. Han 
cock, former member of the United Na 
tions Atomic Energy Commission and ad- 
viser to Bernard M. Baruch, and Prof. 
John R. Dunning, atomic scientist. 

While foreign affairs occupied the major 
part of the time, by no means did this sub 
ject overshadow the matter of techniques. 
Lively discussion as to what makes a 
good editorial page were started the first 
week and continued in smaller sessions 
which concentrated on critiques of indi 
vidual papers. 

Gideon Seymour, executive editor of 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal, and Forrest 
Seymour, editor of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, started the ball rolling 
the first day. They were followed by 
Ralph Coghlan, editor of the editorial page 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Herbert 
Elliston, editor of the Washington Post; 
Geoffrey Parsons, chief editorial writer 
of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
Reuben Maury, chief editorial writer for 
the New York Daily News. Just to keep 
matters from becoming too formalized, 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia and Harold L. 
Ickes spent a morning of spirited com 
ments on “the editorial versus the col- 
umn.” 


T is difficult to distill general precepts 
from the discussion on editoria! writing. 
Perhaps the point most stressed was 

the necessity for better informed editorial 
pages, for the editorial writer to check 
his facts first hand if at all possible. 
Stressed likewise was the importance of 
the page saying something—in other 
words, considered opinion rather than 
mere exposition. Discussed too was the 
choice of weapons—when it is better to 
use the heavy guns and when best re- 
sults are obtained by use of what one 
editor termed “insect powder.” 

Newspapers, it was agreed, must decide 

what sort of audience to which they 
wish to appeal—whether, for instance, 
their primary purpose is to influence na- 
tional policy or to educate their readers 
—and must tailor their writing accord- 
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OPEN EDITORIAL SEMINAR—Sevellon Brown (left), editor and pub- 
lisher of the Providence Journal and Bulletin and originator of the Press 
Institute, welcomed editorial writers to their seminar, as did Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman of the Columbia graduate schoo! of journalism, host to the 
sessions (right). 


ingly. Regardless of the audience, how 
ever, every paper is helped by making its 
editorial columns readable. Language of 
each page should, as one editor quipped, 
“have manure on its shoes.” While there 
was no general agreement on the ad 
visability of trick typographical devices to 
enlist readers, many of the representatives 
pointed out that dignity is not 
patible with greater readability. 

Papers which ignore their local respon 
sibilities and escape controversy by such 
innocuous devices as giving Russia hell 
came in for considerable criticism. Dele 
gates were emphatc in their belief that 
the newspaper’s primary duty is at home 
and that it cannot avoid controversy if it 
is to do its job. Much emphasis was placed 
on the newspaper’s high moral responsi 
bility as a quasi-public utility. 


NE impressive factor about the sem 
O inar members was their youth. The 

average was under 40, and more 
than a third were under 35. This was a 
definite refutation of the stereotyped idea 
that the editorial writer is a graybeard 
who has grown up in intellectual isola 
tion. Incidentally, most of the members 
complained about the food—it was so 
excellent that practically everyone gained 
weight. 

An evidence of the enthusiasm with 
which members of the seminar emerged 
was the move to establish a National Ed 
itorial Conference as an informal organi- 
zation of editorial writers to carry out the 
idea of a three-day meeting once a year to 
exchange ideas on common problems. 
Members of a committee appointed to 
develop plans include Leslie Moore, 
Worcester Gazette, temporary chairman; 
Russell Briney, Louisville Courier-Jour 
nal; John H. Cline, Washington Star; 
Robert H. Estabrook, Washington Post; 


incom 


Kenneth McArdle, San Francisco Chroni 
cle; George W. Potter, Providence Jour 
nal; and J. Russell Wiggins, New York 
Times. 

No story of the success of the seminal 
would be complete without tribute to the 
work of Director Floyd Taylor and As 
sociate Director Claude A. Jagger. Both 
are New York newspapermen, Mr. Taylor 
en editorial writer on the Herald Trib 
une and Mr. Jagger, a former assistant 
general manager of the Associated Press. 
Their redoubtable efforts were evidenced 
by the smooth manner in which the sem 
inar functioned 

Experience gained from three previous 
seminars during the current school year 

managing editors, picture editors and 
city editors—eanbled them to work out 
the efficient plan for what Mr. Taylor 
termed “the most ambitious program to 
date.” Two additional seminars will com 
plete the year, one for municipal affairs 
reporters which was held in March, and 
one for general reporters starting May 5 
Selections for all seminars are made from 
nominations submitted by publishers 
without regard to the size of the newspa 
per or whether it is numbered among the 
Institute’s founders. 

In a sense the editorial writers’ sem 
inar represented a flowering of the con 
viction that motivated publishers of 36 
newspapers to found the American Press 
Institute two years ago—a conviction that 
the professional standards of newspapers 
could be improved by getting together 
small groups of journalists in particular 
fields to talk over their ideas. 

The editorial writers who attended the 
first session are thorough-going converts 
If they have their way, the American 
Press Institute will be perpetuated as an 
unequalled stimulus toward a_ higher 
quality, more intelligent American jour 
nalism. 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


EVERBERATIONS will be heard for 
many years, resulting from the pub- 
lication of “A Free and Responsible 

Press” (University of Chicago Press, 
$2.00), which is the general report on mass 
communication of the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press. 

_The commission has pointed out in con- 
cise terms—leaving no room for duality 
of meaning—the tremendous potentialities 
of the press. To the commission, the term 
“press” includes newspapers, radio, mag- 
azines, books and motion pictures. Only 
when all of the mass media are examined 
together, can one get an idea of their 
power for good and how, through the 
laissez-faire attitude of the American peo- 
ple, their value may be wasted and their 
possibilities unutilized 

The commission is very cautious on the 
question of government. They feel that 
the communications industry must be op- 
erated on a big scale and that government 
should not attempt to break up its bigness. 
However, they believe that government 
can use its power to assure others of the 
possibility of entering the field. 

The commission discusses the duty 
which goes with the moral right of free 
expression and points out that often per- 
sons are protected by the legal right when 
their actions show that they failed in their 
duty and so have forfeited the moral right. 


RAWING from the standards of jour- 
nalism, the commission gives the 
following five points as society’s re- 

quirements for a free and responsible 
press: 

“First, a truthful, comprehensive, and 
intelligent account of the day’s events in 
a context which gives them meaning; sec- 
ond, a forum for the exchange of com- 
ment and criticism; third, a means of pro- 
jecting the opinions and attitudes of the 
groups in the society to one another; 
fourth, a method of presenting and clari- 
fying the goals and values of the society; 
and, fifth, a way of reaching every mem- 
ber of the society by the currents of in- 
formation, thought, and feeling which the 
press supplies.” 

The report next discusses the communi- 
cations revolution. This is a very excel- 
lent presentation of a viewpoint that all 
newsmen should have for a real under- 
standing of their role in modern society. 

Performance of the press is also re- 
viewed. On the subject of quality of con- 
tent of the press, the commission states: 

y . needs are not being met. The 
news is twisted by the emphasis on first- 
ness, on the novel and sensational; by the 
personal interests of owners; and by pres- 
sure groups. Too much of the regular out- 
put of the press consists of a miscellaneous 
succession of stories and images which 
have no relation to the typical lives of 
real people anywhere. Too often the re- 
sult is meaninglessness, flatness, distor- 
tion, and the perpetuation of misunder- 
standing among widely scattered groups 
— only contact is through these me- 

ia. 


Proposed Regulation 


E commission devotes a section to 
self-regulation and suggests that if the 
press does not regulate itself, the gov- 

ernment will. 


The last section (28 pages) of the re- 
port itself gives 13 recommendations on 
what can be done by the government, by 
the press, and by the public. 

If the press fails to inform the people, 
government is asked to do what it can. The 
commission says there is nothing “in the 
First Amendment or in our political tra- 
dition to prevent the government from 
participating in mass communcations: to 
state its own case, to supplement private 
sources of information, and to propose 
standards for private emulation. Such 
participation by government is not dan- 
gerous to the freedom of the press.” 

The commission recommends, in cases 
of libel, legislation making a retraction 
or an opportunity to reply mandatory. 
The group is against proposals for group 
or race libel laws since “the law might be 
used to suppress legitimate public con- 
troversy.” 

As one of the five recommendations for 
the press, the commission suggests vigor- 
ous mutual criticism. 

The commission’s three recommenda- 
tions to the public, in addition to the one 
on government providing news service, 
will be the subject of billions of words in 
the next few years. The commission says 
that schools must use mass media to mold 
men’s minds if they are to meet their 
responsibilities. They suggest other non- 
profit organizations might do the same. 
They urge the establishment of research 
centers and more publications on mass 
communication. Also, the commission be- 
lieves that journalism students should get 
the broadest liberal arts education possi- 
ble. And lastly, they “recommend the es- 
tablishment of a new and independent 
agency to appraise and report annually 
upon the performance of the press.” 


E recommendations of the commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press relating 
to what government should do prob- 

ably will meet with the vehement disap- 
proval of the press, with the exception of 
the point that government should not try 
to break up the bigness of the communica- 
tions industry with anti-trust suits. 

The reaction of the press to the recom- 
mendations on what the press can do 
probably will be mild except that many 
papers will say they are meeting their 
responsibilities. But if the public recom- 
mendations are ever put into effect, one 
can honestly expect a more honest and 
effective press. 

There will be opposition to these rec- 
ommendations by the press because the 
commission is composed of two college 
presidents, nine professors, one business- 
man and a former assistant secretary of 
state. Nonetheless, most of their conclu- 
sions seem sound and they are all honest 
and responsible individuals. 

The three public recommendations are 
alone worth the $200,000 that Time, Inc., 
gave and the $15,000 that Encyclopedia 
Brittanica gave. It is a safe bet that in a 
few years several groups will have put 
them into effect to some extent. 


Statement of Principle 


book contains a foreword by Com- 
mission Chairman Robert M. Hutchins. 
The report itself occupies 106 pages 
and is followed by a 27-page summary 


statement of principle of freedom of the 
press based on a separate commission re- 
port on the subject by Harvard Philoso- 
pher William A. Hocking. This general re- 
port is based on interviews, sessions of the 
commission, and five separate reports of 
the commission, two of which have al- 
ready been published. 

This book is one of the most significant 
contributions to the literature of journal- 
ism during the twentieth century because 
of the discussion it will cause and re- 
examination that will constantly be tak- 
ing place as a result of its analysis and 
recommendtions. The points from the re- 
port mentioned above are only a few of 
its highlights. 

The report raises these and many other 
issues which must be answered and will 
be by the government if the press does 
not. For this reason alone, everyone in 
the field of mass communication seems 
morally bound to read this book—the 
“must” book of our time. 





Cartoonist Starts 
Shower for “Richard” 


FUND launched by Cartoonist 
Wally Carlson (Chicago Profes- 
sional °44) to buy “Richard” a 
hearing aid received enthusiastic support 
from Chicago Tribune readers who have 
been hearing the song, “Open the Door, 
Richard,” on all sides. Malarky, hero of 
Carlson’s cartoon panel, “Mostly Malar- 
ky,” suggested raising the fund in the car- 
toon published on March 11. Next day the 
Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndi- 
cate, was swamped with contributions. 
Readers sent Japanese and Chinese 
money, tavern chips, Indian head pennies, 
stage currency and counterfeit coins. 
Some offered skeleton keys to help Rich- 
ard open the door, and those who wanted 
to put their “two cents in” sent stamps. 
Carlson provided the most practical con- 
tribution. Wally, who uses a hearing aid 
himself, promised to share his hearing 
device with Richard. 





Cairo University 
Honors Spencer 


HE services of Dr. M. Lyle Spencer 

(Washington Professional 19), dean of 

Syracuse university’s school of jour- 
nalism, in developing journalism in the 
Arab world have been recognized in a cita- 
tion presented to the university by Dr. 
John S. Badeau, president of the American 
University in Cairo. 

Expressing gratitude “for the services 
rendered,” the citation is written in Ara- 
bic and enclosed in a gilt antique Turkish 
frame. Dean Spencer assisted in establish- 
ing a journalism school at American uni- 
versity in 1937. During the 1945-46 term, 
he was visiting lecturer and professor of 
Journalism. 





Lynn Mahan (Missouri ’31) has 
launched a public relations firm in New 
York City. 





IMPROVE YOUR PAPER 


Use Bob Smith’s complete Newspaper 
Advisory Service. Practical, inexpen- 
sive. Specialty: weeklies and small 
dailies. Write for details: 

BOB SMITH 


Box 691—CS Brookings, S. D. 
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J. B. Powell 


[Continued from Page 7] 


I read of the arrest one Sunday while 
in Sacramento, Calif. I telegraphed to Uni 
versity of Missouri officials, and to people 
in Washington, suggesting the immediate 
apprehension of certain well known Jap 
anese newspaper men there and in New 
York, believing that their detention would 
be in some measure a hostage affair which 
would insure perhaps better comfort for 
Powell, and Vic Keen, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, than the secret police 
cells of Bridge House. I followed through 
on this matter at a meeting of the Missouri 
Banker’s Association. A past president of 
the organization introduced himself as an 
old friend of “JB,” from Hannibal, Mo., 
and he volunteered to get action in Sena- 
torial and other quarters. 

But, you guessed it, our government in 
stead allowed the very Japanese newsmen 
whom I wanted held, considerable free- 
dom in New York City until it was too late 
to have such detention be of aid to Powell 
and Keen. Then, with other newsmen 
from Japan, we provided them with one 
of Virginia’s finest hot spring resort ac 
commodations, until they were repatri 
ated. 

In the subsequent exchange, the Grips 
holm brought Powell home on a stretcher 
for four years of skin graftings, blood 
transfusions, and amputations. It was after 
one of the latter from which he had partly 
recovered at Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, that he attended the final lunch 
eon in his honor. 


S an editor and special correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, the 
London Daily Herald and the Chi 

cago Tribune, he covered big stories in 
Siberia, Manchuria, Korea, Japan, For- 
mosa, the Philippines. Civil wars, revolu 
tions, banditry, opium suppression, and 
overthrow of government were his fea 
tures. Once, on an international train, in 
China, he was kidnaped with the other 
passengers and taken to the hills while 
ransom notes were exchanged. Powell 
became the hero of the negotiations. 

He began an expose of Japan’s invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931. 

Soon the Japanese ordered him arrested 
for deportation. He refused to budge. A 
grenade was thrown at him one night 
while he was walking from the American 
Club in Shanghai to his office where each 
evening, late, he wrote his editorials. The 
grenade bounced off his shoulder but did 
not explode. 

The Japanese apologized for their “so 
sorry mistake” as they said in their local 
press and radio. Their diplomats, spokes 
men and newspaper reporters in Shanghai, 
some of whom are well known in Ameri- 
can press circles, used every power of 
threat and intimidation, and every trick, 
to cross him up, stop his paper, bribe his 
loyal workers and hush his editorial ex 
poses. 

Three weeks after war broke, Powell 
was put in prison. The terrible hardships, 
persecution and neglect brought on gan 
grene which caused him to lose the greater 
part of his feet. 

But his spirited writing, after his return 
home, never ebbed. He turned out a huge 
volume “My Twenty Five Years in Chi 
na,” was working on another one, and 
planning to return to Shanghai where his 
son edits the China Weekly Review. A let 
ter to the editor of the Washington Post 
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James R. Young 


appeared a week before his death, warning 
Americans to watch the Orient 


N the day of his death, we were seek 
ing, by discussion, an explanation 
for the shocking activity of enemy 

newsmen in Japan, and by diplomats who 
by their pre-war espionage filled their 
secret police files with our articles, to be 
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used against us when we were imprisoned. 
We were wondering why, during the war, 
a Japanese newspaper writer in Washing 
ton, after a brief restriction on his activity, 
became, it is shameful to report, a private 
adviser to the State Department. The per 
sonality involved was a man whom Powell 
had exposed repeatedly for years and 
years, in his China Weekly Review. 

In Tokyo last year, as an International 
War Crimes witness, Powell was aston 
ished, as I was on arriving there, to ob 
serve Japanese diplomats in powerful ad 
ministrative positions. We were amazed 
that a Japanese newsagency is allowed 
to operate under the direction of profes 
sional and known purveyors of untruths, 
newsmen who have for years distorted 
their stories with Washington, London and 
Geneva datelines. We were surprised to 
find a newspaper, owned by a Japanese 
government official, operating in spite of 
a directive against such ownership 

In such positions these Japanese news 
men, Powell was saying, maintain a dan 
gerous hold on public opinion outlets in 
their vernacular publications. This appall 
ing weakness inpress relations provides 
the Japanese with a vehicle for distorting 
information, and the withholding of sto 
ries which they should, but which they do 
not, print. 

American, Australian, British, Chinese, 
Filipino and Soviet correspondents in To 
kyo are aware of this situation. Editors 
who travel in plush job trips to Tokyo 
seem to want to ignore the danger 

Such newsmen, whom Powell and I saw 


Concluded on Page 15 
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Howto mold 


public opinion 
—in your favor 
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MMA 


No matter how good your publicity and pub 
lic relations ideas may be, poor organization of 
the program as a whole im make them totally 
ine fective So that your impaign wins the 
good will and recognition you want, here are 
sound, step-by-step methods you need in planning 


and carrying 
tions pro 


and public rela- 
This new manual 
step of 
proved and 


through a pub 

gram that gets results 
explains techniques you can use every 
the way latest methods 
vividly demonstrated in case studies 


Just Published 


Blueprint 
for Public 


Relations 


by DWIGHT HILLIS PLACKARD 


Counselor, Metro Associates, 
President, Public Relations Institute of 
exas 


and CLIFTON BLACKMON 


Director of Publicity, Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce; Editor, Dallas Magazine 


355 pages, 52 x 8, $3.50 


ERE is expert counsel to 


11 
actually 


Public-relations 
Dallas; 


help you make sure 





of building good will and good understanding 
with your public relations campaign. Well over 
300 pages of useful facts supply the business 
executive and the publicity and public relations 
practitioner with quick guidance m every phase 
of sound public relations 
programming With many Contents 
vivid case illustrations of 
how public relations and 1. The Foundation 
publicity programs are 2. Organization 
ylanned and carried on in 3. The Profession 
arge and small organiza- 4. Press Relations 
tions, the book details suc 5. The Newspaper 
cessful methods, functions, 6. Blueprint for 
and techniques. Particular Minimax Relations 
attention is directed to ad- 7. The Mechanics of 
vances in the field and to Publicity 
the part which publicity 8. Instruments for 
plays in the overall publi Precision 
relations picture 9. The Campaign 
See this new book 
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FIRST INITIATES OF CHAPTER—Windsor A. Straw, (left) president of 
the recently chartered Eastern South Dakota professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, congratulates the first four men to be initiated. Left to right. 
Harry D. Dawson, publisher, Moody County Enterprise: George B. German, 
farm reporter, Radio Station WNAX: Henry J. Schmitt, publisher, Aber- 
deen American News, and Homer Givens, field manager, South Dakota 
Press association. (See the Quill for March.) 








WHO-WHAT-WHERE 


Claude A. Walker (Northwestern Pro- 
fessional °39), newspaper publisher in 
Forest Park, Chicago suburb, was recently 
appointed a member of the three-man 
Cook County Civil Service Commission. 
Walker, who publishes the weekly Re- 
view and Forest Parker, is vice-president 
of the Illinois Press Association and a law 
graduate of Loyola University. 


Alfred J. Ball (Syracuse Professional 
’41), editor of the Woodhaven (N. Y.) 
Leader-Observer, has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Press Association. 


John R. Armstrong (Purdue ’27), me- 
chanical engineer and former editor of 
technical publications, has opened his own 
advertising agency in Chicago to special- 
ize in industrial advertising and market- 
ing counsel. He entered editorial and ad- 
vertising work after practice of engineer- 
ing with the Western Electric Co. He has 
been associate editor of Industrial Power, 
managing editor of the Western Architect 
and editor of The Needle’s Eye. 


North Callahan (New York Profession- 
al ’44), veteran Southern newspaperman 
who became a specialist in Army recruit- 
ing and personnel with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel during the war, is author of 
“The Armed Forces as Career” which will 
be published by Whittlesey House in May. 
Written since his separation from the serv- 
ice, the book is hailed as public service in 
its summary of the opportunities in the 
country’s uniform and will carry fore- 
words by Maj. Gen. Edward F. Witsell, 





adjutant general, and Adm. Louis E. Den- 
feld, chief of naval personnel. Now en- 
gaged in public relations in New York 
City, Callahan attended the Universities 
of Tennessee and Chattanooga and was 
reporter and city editor on newspapers in 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn., Tyler, 
Texas, and Dallas. Before entering the 
Army he was New York correspondent 
for the Dallas News. 


Austin C. Lescarboura (Syracuse Pro- 
fessional ’46), technical writer and former 
trade magazine editor, has been awarded 
the French order of Officier de lInstruc- 
tion Publique in recognition of services 
to the republic. He already holds the order 
of Officier d’ Academie with with aca- 
demic palms for services in World War I. 
The award represents a promotion from 
purple ribbon to rosette. Lescarboura is 
former managing editor of Scientific 
American, editor of Popular Science 
Monthly and other journals. For years he 
has operated his own organization at Co- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Barry Bishop (Texas Professional ’29), 
staff correspondent in Mexico for the 
Dallas Morning News, has been elected 
president of the Foreign Correspondent 
Association in Mexico City. Bishop has 
been on the staff of The News for more 
than twenty years. He took over the Mex- 
ico bureau in October, 1945. The Texas 
newspaper is the only other United States 
paper outside of the New York Times 
maintaining a full bureau in Mexico. 


Jack Gould (SMU ’33) has resigned as 
chief of the Associated Press bureau at 
Baton Rouge to organize and head Gould- 
Blieden Associates, handling state and 
industrial public relations accounts in the 
Louisiana capital. 
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Two Chapters 
Installed 


[Concluded from Page 4] 


printed booklet, containing a brief history 
of the Greater Miami Chapter and its con 
stitution and by-laws. 

Objectives of the new chapter include 
improvement wherever possible of the 
journalism in Florida, assistance in de 
veloping a strong journalism department 
at the University of Miami, including an 
annual scholarship in journalism to a 
graduate of a Greater Miami high school. 

The chapter will also work towards 
establishment of an an undergraduate 
chapter at Miami as well as assist the pres 
ent chapter at the University of Florida 
and cooperate with the Florida journalism 
department and encourage journalism in- 
struction at other Florida colleges. 

Charter members of the Greater Mi 
ami Professional chapter, in addition to 
Knight, Bills, Hagan Newman and Glenn, 
includes Charles R. Foster Jr. (Pittsburgh 
23), Jud Frommer (Indiana °42), H. R. 
Clark (Florida ’40), John D. Montgomery 
(Kansas ’26), Jack A. Bell (Illinois ’23), 
Harry Brown (Florida Professional ’30), 
Lee Hills (Missouri °’29), Hoke Welch 
(Florida Professional ’42), John A. Woer 
pel (Florida 45), Thomas F. Smith (But- 
ler ’26), George H. Cooper (Maine ’24), 
Wilbert J. Bach (Ohio State ’21), William 
P. Carey (Florida *41), Arthur Griffith 
(Florida Professional ’42), James W. Rus 
sell (LSU ’42) and James S. Penny (LSU 
37). 

The chapter planned a Founders’ Day 
ceremony in April at which a group of 
professional candidates were to be ini 
tiated. 


Nine Initiated 
By Headline Club 


INE professional members were ini 

tiated by the Chicago Headline 

Club, professional chapter of Sig 
ma Delta Chi, at a Founders Day dinner 
at the Merchants and Manufacturers Club 
early in April. The program was featured 
by a talk by Lowell Thomas (Colorado 
13), internationally noted author and ra- 
dio commentator who started his career 
as a Chicago reporter. 

Introduced by Richard J. Finnegan, ed 
itor and publisher of the Chicago Times 
who gave Lowell his first job ’way back 
when Dick was city editor of the old Chi- 
cago Journal, Thomas recalled reporter 
days in Chicago and told some off-the- 
record incidents of the early days of 
newscesting. 

The new initiates were: 

Edward D. Akers, news editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

Maurice Fischer, first assistant city edi 
tor, Daily News. 

Ernest von Hartz, night managing ed- 
itor, Chicago Sun. 

Francis T. Leary, night manager Chi- 
cago bureau, United Press. 

Ashton Stevens, Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can columnist and dean of Chicago drama- 
tic critics. 

George Thiem, Daily News staff writer 
and agricultural specialist. 

Paul Thixtun, assistant director of pub 
lic relations, United States Steel Corp. 
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GEORGIA JOURNALISTS INITIATED—The University of Georgia chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi has initiated six members from the professional 
field. Left to right: Fred Russell, sports editor, Nashville (Tenn.) Banner: 
June W. Norwood, editor and publisher, Lowndes County News, Valdosta. 
Ga.; Phil Buchheit, Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald-Journal; Carmage Walls, 
publisher, Macon (Ga.) Telegraph-News; Leodel Colemen, editor and pub- 
lisher, Bulloch Herald, Statesboro, Ga., and Olin Miller, Chicago Sun Syn- 


dicate paragrapher, Thomaston, Ga. 





Arch Ward, sports editor, Chicago Trib 
une. 

Ford Worthing, public relations direc 
tor, Kiwanis International. 

More than 100 attended the dinner 
which was presided over by William B 
Ray of NBC, president of the Headline 
Club 


Marquette Elects 


Nifiieces GRIESBACH has _ been 
elected president of the Marquette 
University chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi which also initiated thirteen under 
graduates and two professional members. 

The chapter has established a 1948 con 
vention committee and a committee to 
help reorganize the Milwaukee profes 
sional chapter. Griesbach succeeds Eu 
gene Brauer, now a graduate student and 
a reporter for the Milwaukee Labor Press, 
as president of the chapter. 

Clem Lane, city editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, was speaker at the dinner 
which followed the initiation. The new 
professional members are Father Paul 
Bussard, editor of the Catholic Digest, and 
George P. Dunn, editor of the Cudahy En- 
terprise. 

Undergraduate initiates included Cle- 
tus D. Beyer, Charles C. Clarke, Robert 
Flahive, Charles G. Hagen, Ralph Kup 
czak, Daniel B. McCarthy, jr., D. James 
LaBelle, George C. Place, Robert J. Phe- 
lan, Albert J. Ujcich, Lester L. Van Gilder, 
Kenneth Virch and Raymond V. Beau 
mont. 





J. B. Powell 


Concluded from Page 13 


in Tokyo last year, are being encouraged 
in their editorial perversion by selfish 
American business men, diplomats, mis 
sionaries, teachers, students and lawyers, 
one of whom, the night before Powell died, 
sat on the very same couch where Powell 
and I were talking the next day, and 
boasted to me, “We shall be doing busi 
ness with the Japanese in another ninety 
days.” 

In writing a final editorial, “JB” would 
warn Americans again that they will be 
exposed to Japanese diplomatic and news 
paper maneuvering. For a quarter century 
he saw them at work, and he revealed 
them. Yet too many are already willing 
to withdraw from the Far East, and to 
by-pass editorial attention to the dangers 
of a New Japan. 





Lorne S. Waddell (Syracuse °42), for 
merly with the Long Branch (N.J.), Daily 
Record and Newark Evening News, has 
been appointed assistant director of the 
Bureau of Public Information at Syracuse 
University. He succeeds Robert Henne 
muth (Syracuse 43), who 
attend Harvard Law School. 


resigned to 





James L. Ashcraft (Missouri °42) re 
turned to Columbia for graduate work 
after three years’ service in the CBI 
theater of war. In India he edited a unit 
newspaper, The Monsoon Muddle, with 
the rank of staff sergeant. 














Press club without a bar 


It isn’t the bar that makes a press club. It’s the talk—which is 90% shop. 


From Washington, D. C., to San Francisco, newspapermen like to gather 
together and talk about their business—to brag a little bit, sometimes ; 
more often, to compare notes and exchange information. It’s the kind 


of talk that keeps them informed about their jobs. 


Unfortunately, every city does not have a press club. And—even more 
unfortunately—most of those which exist are primarily local and the 


interchange of information is on a strictly local plane. 


That is where EDITOR & PUBLISHER comes in. For 63 years it has 
been the press club on paper, offering week after week the newspaper 
shop talk of a nation, keeping newspaper and advertising men con- 


stantly informed of the latest in the newspaper world. 


Your subscription and your interest are your membership. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQ., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; 
Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 











